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Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines Friend. 


OCTOBER, 1911. 


arliamentary Commons on the 6th of July, when the Right Hon. 
Committee. |. \V. \Wilson, M.P., the new Chairman, presided. Mr. Noel 


Buxton, M.P., Honorary Secretary, and a number of other 


nembers interested in the questions raised by the Society 


The chief subjects brought forward were the Native House Kule 


Ordinance in Southern Nigeria; the conditions of slavery and ill-treatment 
ff Indian labourers in Veru; and one or two other questions relating to 
South \frica, etc. It wa decided to support the society n pressing the 
Government for immediate reforms in the domesti lavery system in 
Southern Nigeria, with a view to the repeal ot the Ordinance within a 
short period. 

M I] etters received since ul ist issue have 


Mr. Harris’ been of great interest and importance ; we publish some 


Reports. f them below. The lonvest and fullest is that which 


has been published in pamphlet form on “ lomestie 
Slavery in Southern Niveria.”” and can be obtained fro the Society's 
()ffice. Thi ts formed the subject of correspondence with the Colonial 
Office, which will be found printed on another page. [t will be learnt with 


satisfaction that the Colonial Secretary has promised to give careful and 
ympatheti consideration to the Society’s recommendations w 
report from the \cting-Governor of the Protectorate is received. We 
would also draw attention to Mr. Harris’ report of the present position in 


San Thome. and to the question of the repatriation of .\ngola servigaes. 


~ 


On this subject we have communicated with the loreign Office, who have 


sent us the figures supplied by british Cons ils for the last two or three 
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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
o furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the journal is to spread information, and articles ave necessarily quoted 
which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be held 
responsible. | 








Quarterly Wotes. 


A MEETING of this Committee was held at the House of 
Parliamentary Commons on the 6th of July, when the Right Hon. 
Committee. J. W. Wilson, M.P., the new Chairman, presided. Mr. Noel 


Buxton, M.P., Honorary Secretary, and a number of other 
members interested in the questions raised by the Society were present. 


The chief subjects brought forward were the Native House Rule 
Ordinance in Southern Nigeria; the conditions of slavery and ill-treatment 
of Indian labourers in Peru; and one or two other questions relating to 
South Africa, etc. It was decided to support the Society in pressing the 
Government for immediate reforms in the domestic slavery system in 
Southern Nigeria, with a view to the repeal of the Ordinance within a 
short period. 

* * * * 
Mr. Harris’ letters received since our last issue have 
Mr. Harris’ been of great interest and importance ; we publish some 
Reports. of them below. The longest and fullest is that which 
has been published in pamphlet form on ‘“ Domestic 
Slavery in Southern Nigeria,” and can be obtained from the Society’s 
Office. This has formed the subject of correspondence with the Colonial 
Office, which will be found printed on another page. It will be learnt with 
satisfaction that the Colonial Secretary has promised to give careful and 
sympathetic consideration to the Society’s recommendations when the 
report from the Acting-Governor of the Protectorate is received. We 
would also draw attention to Mr. Harris’ report of the present position in 
San Thomé, and to the question of the repatriation of Angola servigaes. 
On this subject we have communicated with the Foreign Office, who have 
sent us the figures supplied by British Consuls for the last two or. three 
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years, which. show 371 Congo men repatriated in 1g10, in addition to the 
seventeen Angolans reported. It is hoped that it may prove possible 
for Mr. Harris to investigate this whole matter further, after his visit to 
the Congo. In a letter from the Upper Congo Mr. Harris referred to 
serious rumours of “unrest” in the Welle district, which has not yet 
been “ reformed ’”’ or opened to trade. The news at present is vague and 
conflicting. Mr. and Mrs. Harris’ friends will be glad to know that they 
were in good health at the time of writing. 


* * : * * 


Tuts difficult question has occupied much of the attention 
Slave Labour of the Society's Committee and Officers during the past 
in Peru. quarter. As regards the Putumayo, some further questions 
have been put in Parliament, the answers to which will be 
found on another page. In the opinion of some who are fully qualified to 
judge, the only hope of saving the Indians who are left in that remote 
region is by setting on foot a British commercial company on right lines, 
properly controlled by public opinion at home, whose agents would be men 
of such a character that they could be trusted to carry out a completely 
different policy with the Indian labourers from that hitherto employed by 
Peruvians with such appalling consequences. It is also thought that if a 
Christian Mission could be established on the Putumayo, it would serve as 
one of the best checks on the cruelties hitherto prevailing that could be 
introduced. 


The Asociacion Pvro-Indigena in Lima is pursuing its campaign against 
the corrupt labour system common throughout Peru, and persists in its 
charges against the British Company previously submitted. The peonage 
system is not equally bad in degree in all districts, for some are more remote 
from civilisation than others, but in all it is more or less tainted with 
slavery. There can be little doubt that at the bottom of the whole system 
is the barefaced denial to the Indians of all rights in land, which renders 
them an easy prey to the unscrupulous exploiter. This point was brought 
out in a noteworthy article in The Times South American Supplement of 
July 25th, where it was also stated that the employers of Indian labour who 
act justly towards the Indians and keep their word have no cause to 
complain of them. 


‘*The day is fast passing away,” the writer said, “when it was con- 
sidered the proper thing ruthlessly to exterminate Indians whenever 
possible. Modern ideas and more humane methods are asserting themselves. 
A movement was recently set on foot, in the city of Buenos Aires, with a 
view to treating the Chaco Indians on better lines and to bring them more 
into touch with settled and civilised ways. In a great country like South 
America, with limited means of communication and Indian territories, as a 
rule far removed from the central authorities, many abuses are still prevalent, 
and it is difficult for the various Governments to deal with them adequately. 
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Doubtless the task is a difficult one, but it is not impossible. If handled in 
the right way it would certainly yield satisfactory results, not only in supply- 
ing labour as the lands develop, but in securing the lives and properties of 
would-be settlers. 


‘‘ This native problem has to be faced and solved sooner or later. It is 
a question of extermination or of pacific conquest. Wholesale bloodshed 
and the wiping out of one race in order to make room for another does not 
appeal to modern ideas. Despoiling and crushing a people for selfish ends 
can be done more quietly, and is not so repugnant to the instincts of civilised 
man. In both cases, however, the result attained is the same; the former, 
in fact, is almost the more humane, as it avoids lingering suffering and years 


of hopeless toil.” 
* * * 


WE have received an unfavourable report from the Italian 

Slavery in Anti-Slavery Society of the attitude of the Turkish Govern- 

Tripoli. ment towards slavery in Tripoli. Examples are given of 

cruelty to slaves, and it is said that the Turkish authority 

appears neither to see nor feel these things. The unfortunate negroes 

receive no sort of protection from the local Government, and it is said that 

things are worse than under the old régime, because then there was more 
fear of the Powers. 

* * * * 

A COMPARISON of the two cases of lynching recently 

Lynch Law. reported in the newspapers, from South Africa and Penn- 

sylvania respectively, must give the most careless observer 

food for serious thought. In the case of Mr. Sam Lewis, of Buluwayo, 

Rhodesia, who was tried for shooting a native dead, accused of making 

improper overtures to his daughter, the jury returned a verdict of “ Not 

guilty,” and local public opinion appears thoroughly to have approved this 

outrageous acquittal. It is well to know that the Cape Times calls the 

verdict inexcusable, and the Argus advocates the supersession of the jury 

system. 

In the other case a negro prisoner, who is said to have shot a policeman 
near Coatesville, was seized by an infuriated mob who dragged him from the 
hospital, chained as he was on his cot, into the street, where a huge bonfire 
was lit, and the wretched man was burned alive in spite of his attempts to 
escape. Three times, it is said, the victim was thrown and “ prodded ” 
back into the blaze. 


In both cases colour hatred was the cause of the lynching, and of its 
apparent support from public opinion; in neither is there any suggestion 
that the law would be unable to punish the offender adequately. Such 
lawless taking of life is detestable and indefensible, whether the guilty 
party is a hooligan or a man of outward respectability, and we are glad that 
the Buluwayo case has called forth widespread condemnation in this 
country. 
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Letters from the Rev. 3. bh. harris. 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


FERNANDO Po, 
West AFRICA. 
May 13th, 1911. 
S1r,—Following upon my communication from Southern Nigeria, 
with reference to the working of the House Rule Ordinance in that 
Protectorate, I have to inform you that we have discovered in this Spanish 
island unsuspected confirmation of the evils attending the working of this 
Act. 
I am informed that there are upon this island from 100 to 200 natives 
of the Eastern and Central Provinces of Southern Nigeria, and that a 
considerable proportion of these are here either to escape the operation of 
the Ordinance or fear to return home again lest they may become 
“ enslaved” under it. 


I am asked to lay before you at once the case of a man named Jabez 
Linett, and to urge you to approach the Secretary of State with reference 
to granting this man his freedom. We were fortunate in being able to 
discuss this case with the Methodist missionaries who have repeatedly 
endeavoured to secure the man’s liberty, also with Mr. Francis Wilson, a 
British trader (whose high ideals and practices are in refreshing contrast 
to much that one sees on the West Coast). Jabez Linett is at present 
employed by Mr. Wilson at Biappa. He is anxious to return to his home 
in the Calabar district, but dare not do so because he would be arrested 
under the House Rule Ordinance, and returned to his owner. 


The request is that you will endeavour to obtain for this British subject, 
from the Secretary of State, a guarantee of personal liberty if he should 
again set foot on British soil. We are assured by the missionaries and by 
his employer that the character of the man is good, and | am asked to 
inform you that the missionaries are prepared to find a reasonable sum of 
money in order to purchase his liberty. The Rev. R. Banham had already 
taken up the case by making a personal appeal to the Colonial Office, and 
also by offering to a Mr. Watts, the District Commissioner, some six years 
ago, a sum of money for the man’s freedom. I submit, however, that 
missionaries engaged in a work which demands constant self-sacrifice and 
economy should not be asked to find money for such a purpose. 


It seems to me only reasonable to suppose that a more extensive 
enquiry in territories adjacent to the Eastern and Central Provinces would 
probably reveal the presence of a large number of refugees. But if in this 
respect Fernando Po stands alone, I am of opinion that an Ordinance which 
tends to force British labour to flee the colony in any degree whatever is 
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economically unsound ; also that it is derogatory to the British Crown that 
in order to enjoy personal freedom British subjects of good character 
should be compelled to seek their liberty under the Spanish or any other 
foreign flag. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Joun H. Harris. 


San THomEéE, 


: 


May 26th, 1911 


S1r,—We have made the fullest enquiry possible into the question of 
servigal labour on this island, though, unfortunately, the vessel having less 
cargo than usual to discharge here, our stay was shorter than on any previous 
occasion. We were able, however, to obtain authoritative information on 
several points, some of which will, I am sure, be welcomed by the 
Committee. 


With reference to the further importation of servicaes, | am glad to 
say that we cannot trace any recent shipment from Angola, and the report 
that this had been resumed appears to have arisen from the formal registra- 
tion of the ss. Cazengo for carrying 300 servigaes. The Committee may, | 
think, rest assured that, for the time being, the traffic in servicaes between 
San Thomé and Angola has ceased. 


It is also satisfactory to note that the immigration of Mozambique 
labourers is not only maintained, but apparently on the increase. We 
were unable to obtain the statistics of this immigration, but these have been 
promised to me at a later date. 


The Mozambique labour is, however, quite inadequate, and there is 
a general expectation that the shipment of servigaes from Angola will 
recommence in the near future. The question remains of those at present 
on the islands. There must be at least 30,000 gathered from the hinterland 
of Angola, who see little hope of a return to their homes, but it is 
encouraging to note that repatriation has definitely begun. During the 
year 1910 fifteen men and two women returned to Angola. In January 
last the ss. Zaive conveyed to the mainland fifty-three adults and ten 
children. In February and March three and five adults respectively were 
repatriated to Angolan ports. Whilst the fact of such repatriation is 
encouraging, the number cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Any sugges- 
tions for accelerating this repatriation are met with the remark that the 
servicaes have been taken from territories so far inland that they could not 
find their homes again ; many appear to have been taken from the Congo. 


The Committee wili remember that Mr. Consul Beak and Mr. Joseph 
Burtt both reported upon the traffic in slaves which takes place on the 
Congo-Angola border. A gentleman who takes much interest in this 
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question has suggested that co-operation between the Belgian and Portu- 
guese authorities would bring about the return to their homes of several 
thousands of the servigaes. This suggestion is more practicable than 
appears at first sight. Belgium has undoubtedly the right to ascertain how 
many of her subjects are in San Thomé and Principe, and it would not 
be difficult to find a means of identifying them. It would only require a 


we 


THE ALAKE OF ABEOKUTA AND His SON, WITH BIBLE PRESENTED TO HIM BY 
Kinc Epwarp VII. 
Hon. SAPARA WILLIAMS AND Mr. SECRETARY EDUN BEHIND. 
Mrs. Harris. Mr. Harris. 
[Photo. by Mrs. Harris. 


small commission of white men, accompanied by half a dozen intelligent 
natives representative of the different Congo tribes. If such a Commission 
could be formed with the goodwill of the Portuguese Government to visit 
the rogas on the islands, they would very quickly ascertain the districts 
from which the servigaes were taken. The members of every tribe carry 
their identity marks on the face and chest, and natives of the Congo 
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accompanying such commission would at a glance recognise their fellow 
tribesmen. We trust the Committee will bear this suggestion in mind as a 
possible means of accelerating the repatriation of the 30,000 slaves now on 
the cocoa farms of these islands. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Joun H. Harris. 


[ ExTRACT.] 
Conco River, 
June gth, 1911. 

It seems very strange, and yet very natural, to be steaming 
once more up the Congo River. It was a great race from Boma to Stanley 
Pool, in order to catch the Endeavour, but with energy and the kindness of 
Mr. Howell in waiting for us we were able to do it. The catching of this 
connection saves us at least a month, but it nearly cost us our lives going 
up to Matadi in the Consul’s launch ; once we had to anchor near a whirl- 
pool, and only saved our lives by cutting the anchor and chain adrift ; three 
other passengers appeared to have given up hope. As the journey was 
primarily on our account, I have offered to pay for the lost anchor and one 
hundred feet of chain. This experience was made the more uncomfortable 
by the knowledge that only a few yards away a huge crocodile lay 
“sunning” on the surface of the river! . . 


. . . Our time is very much filled with gathering statistics and 
facts; then, too, the organising of our journey involves much correspondence. 


We are both of us well, but beginning to get somewhat fatigued, and 
the journey from Boma to Leopoldville was a heavy strain. 


ARUWIMI RIVER, 
July 4th, 1911. 
Si1r,— We have now crossed the Congo territory some 1,200 miles, and 
have made extensive enquiries amongst missionaries, traders, and officials, 
but chiefly amongst the natives themselves, as to the progress of reform. 


There is, we are glad to report, very considerable evidence of gooa 
intentions on the part of the Home Government and many of the local 
officials. A new and somewhat surprising feature is the readiness with 
which, generally speaking, enquiry is welcomed, and considerations given 
to suggestions for reforms of a constructive nature. 

Wherever M. Renkin’s reform scheme has been genuinely applied it 


has come as a great boon to the people; but whilst it is true that great 
changes have been made, with which we shall deal more minutely at a 
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later date, the present situation is not without features which give us 
reason for anxiety as to the future. How far these are transitory, or to 
what extent they may hamper progress, one cannot yet say. One thing is 
clear—that commerce, unfettered and unhindered by petty annoyances, 
is the only hope for this country. 


A circumstantial report has reached us that a well-known firm of 
British soap manufacturers intends establishing itself upon the Aruwimi 
river. Its advent will be a great blessing to the people, and its commercial 
possibilities are better here than on any other tributary known to me, for 
the district apparently abounds in the oil-producing palm. Nevertheless, 
commercial enterprise in the Congo must always be highly speculative, 
owing to an expensive transport and heavy taxation. On this tributary, 
for example, any such enterprise to stand any chance of success must 
secure three vital conditions: (1) Absolute freedom of trade; (2) the 
abolition of State competition; (3) Freedom for the natives from the 
incessant demand for young men, ostensibly for the army, from which they 
seldom return. 


July 6th.—Since writing the foregoing we have encountered a great 
surprise. As the Committee is aware, we had reason to believe that a 
distressing state of affairs prevailed in what is known as the Aruwimi- Welle 
district (the 1912 area), and it was this information which led us to plan a 
journey there. Having crossed overland from the main Congo, striking the 
Aruwimi just below the rubber-working area, we found to our astonishment 
in every inhabited district groups of people rejoicing over the fact that 
they had been released from the rubber tax. Finding, as we proceeded, 
that the rejoicing was widespread, we considered it wise to make direct 
enquiries of the Government, and therefore called on the ‘nearest official, 
who somewhat regretfully stated that a few days previous to our arrival in 
the territory a cable had been received liberating the entire district from the 
rubber impost and substituting a money tax. 


We received further confirmation of this from the Chef de Poste of 
Yambuya, which place has been one of the principal receiving centres for 
the rubber of the Aruwimi-Welle districts. This message from Europe, 
which has caused such general rejoicing amongst the people, apparently 
resolves itself into permission to pay some time between now and July, 1912, 
a head tax of the value of twelve francs for men and two francs for women, 
either in money or its equivalent in rubber. 


As the francs are practically non-existent, the only alternative will be 
rubber, and twelve francs’ worth of rubber can now only be forced from 
these people by measures of extreme oppression. It would seem in- 
defensible to place such a tax on aboriginal tribes, whose possession .of such 
tokens would not extend in many instances to twelve francs in an entire 
town. 
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We hope next to visit the Concessionaire areas and study the existing 
conditions in those territories. 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Jonn H. Harris. 


[The Belgian Government has hastened to publish a statement ‘in 
reply” to Mr. Harris’ criticisms, and announces the issue of a Decree 
from Boma, on July 24th, relieving the natives of the third section of the 
Aruwimi district from all taxes during the second half of 1911. 


This news appears to be very satisfactory, but we reserve comments 
until we have further information and confirmation.—Eb. A.-S.R.] 





Southern Wigeria. 
NativE House RuLe ORDINANCE. 


Tue Society has for some time past been investigating the working of the 
House Rule System in the Southern Nigeria Protectorate. This system 
received the sanction of British law by an Ordinance passed in 1901, which 
was intended to “consolidate House regulations and to strengthen the 
quasi-parental authority of the representatives of ‘Houses.’” The 
Ordinance further purported to “regulate the duties of the members and 
the obligations of the Heads of ‘ Houses,’ as prescribed by native custom.” 
In the view of the Society, this Ordinance has operated to fasten something 
very much like domestic slavery upon the people. We have been in 
correspondence with the Colonial Office especially on the case of Eyitoyoh 
(or ‘‘ Jimmy Johnson”), who, having run away from his owner last year 
and been employed on a British steam dredger in Lagos Harbour, was, as 
soon as he came into the Central Province (where the Ordinance is 
operative) in May, 1910, reclaimed by Chief Magbeni, the husband of his 
owner, taken before the District Commissioner at Forcados, by whose 
sentence he received a flogging, and entered into an agreement to pay his 
master 15s. per month (half his wages) for life. The Society has taken 
strong exception to this agreement, which it stigmatised as a contract of 
slavery. 


Communications with the Colonial Office on this subject were 
suspended until Mr. Harris went out to Lagos and could obtain a full 
report on the spot. This report he forwarded to the Society in the summer, 
and it has been published in pamphlet form, under the title, ‘‘ Domestic 
Slavery in Southern Nigeria.” * On this a memorial to Mr. Harcourt has 
been based, the text of which follows :— 





* Obtainable at the Society's Office. Price 3d. 
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To THE UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES. 
11th July, 1911. 

Sir,—In a letter addressed to the Secretary of State on the roth 
February last, the Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society informed him that they proposed to defer further represen- 
tations regarding the case of Eyitoyoh (‘ Jimmy Johnson”), about which 
correspondence had taken place, and the Native House Rule Ordinance in 
Southern Nigeria until inquiry had been made on the spot by the Organising 
Secretaries, the Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Harris. The Society has now 
received from Mr. Harris a full report of his visit to the Colony and of the 
operation of the Ordinance, and the Committee therefore begs leave again 
to approach you on the subject. 


We are aware that “ House” rule is said to be only a part of the 
native tribal system, under which the Head of a “ House”’ is trustee for the 
tribe or community, and that the Ordinance of 1901 was intended to enforce 
the obligations of the Head as well as his rights. We were also glad to 
learn, from the answer in the House of Commons on the 15th February 
last, that the status of slavery is not recognised in Southern Nigeria, 
although we cannot find that it has ever been formally abolished in that 
Protectorate as it was in Northern Nigeria by the Proclamation of 1901. 


But the information which the Society has received leads us to believe 
that the working of the Native House Rule Ordinance is accompanied by 
such undoubted features of slavery as the loss of personal liberty and the 
denial of freedom of contract, separation of families, restrictions on 
marriage, and forced labour through the medium of the chiefs, and we, 
therefore, cannot but feel confirmed in the opinion expressed in the 
Committee’s letter of January 11th last—that the House Rule Ordinance 
is a revival of slavery. 


Even should it be admitted that such a native custom as domestic 
slavery could be tolerated temporarily, with a view to abolishing it by 
gradual steps, we submit that to uphold and sanction it by British law 
runs entirely counter to the traditions of our country, and we cannot but 
believe that were public opinion here aware of the results to which it leads, 
the repeal of the Ordinance would be urgently demanded. 


There are certain reforms which our Organising Secretary brought to 
the notice of Sir Walter Egerton, the Governor, when in Lagos, as being, 
in his opinion, imperatively necessary to remove the most objectionable 
results of the measure. These immediate reforms, which we venture to 
urge upon His Majesty’s Government, are the following :— 

(1.) That the words ‘‘or any other manner” should be deleted 
from the first section, limiting the claims of the head of a house to 
persons connected with him by birth and family ties. The additional 
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words appear to open the door to transfers, which frequently take 
place on the death of the chief, whose “slaves” are divided along 
with his other possessions; they also admit of a form of peonage 
which ultimately develops into servitude. 


(2.) That freedom of contract should be extended to every adult 
without reference to third parties. A freer and more healthy current 
of labour would, we submit, be facilitated by encouraging individuals 
to enter into labour engagements for themselves. 


(3.) That the separation of domestic slave families, either on the 
death of the head of the house or any other occasion, should be 
rendered illegal. 


(4.) That provision should be made whereby a slave might obtain 
freedom by a payment either of money or labour; this custom of 
redemption is said to have obtained prior to the Ordinance, which has, 
in. this respect, rendered the House system harsher than it was before. 


(5.) Further safeguards appear to be most desirable for liberty 
of marriage. It is not clear that a member of one house can contract 
a marriage with a member of another without the head’s consent. 
This feature of the House Rule system was condemned by a Con- 
ference of bishops and clergy, held in Lagos in 1906, as giving rise 
to “domestic unhappiness” and “ vicious living,” and so causing injury 
to individual and public morality in the district. 


(6.) Lastly, the Committee feels very strongly that the machinery 
of Government should not be employed to force men and women back 
against their wills to the control of their masters, believing that this is 
entirely contrary to the spirit of the law against any British subject 
depriving a fugitive slave of his liberty. There is, we are told, 
abundant evidence that members of houses frequently make their 
escape across the boundary of the provinces where the Ordinance 
obtains into the Western Province or into Northern Nigeria, where 
they have been comparatively safe. Masters in the Eastern and 
Central Provinces have discovered that there is a possibility of their 
obtaining possession by charging runaways with larceny, and the 
fugitive is, therefore, often arrested on a warrant for stealing the canoe 
in which he made his escape or the clothes he is wearing, as well as 
for leaving his master. 


The case of Eyitoyoh (“ Jimmy Johnson”), about which this Society 
has been in communication with the Colonial Office, is one of many which 
illustrate the baleful operation of the House Rule Ordinance. Mr. Harris 
took the opportunity of being in Lagos to have an interview with this lad, 
whom he found to be in great fear of arrest, viewing with repugnance the 
possibility of being compelled (as he was unable to find the money which 
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it was agreed that he should pay monthly to his master) to return to Chief 
Magbeni. As the boy asserted that the master treated his slaves with great 
cruelty, Mr. Harris had the scars on his left arm and wrist examined by a 
medical man, who stated in a letter which is before us, that he believed 
them to have been inflicted by violence. As stated in my letter of the 11th 
January last, my Committee resolved to undertake the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the monthly payment above referred to, in the event of pro- 
ceedings being taken against Eyitoyoh under the Ordinance and of the 
Court directing that such payment should be made. This guarantee the 
Committee confirms, in order that the boy may still enjoy his liberty. We 
were glad, however, to learn that the Governor does not approve of that 
agreement and does not anticipate that the payment will be required. 

I am to ask your attention to the fact that cases arising out of this 
system are tried by native courts composed, almost entirely, of those 
interested in maintaining them, with the exception of the white official who 
presides, who seldom understands the native language. In such circum- 
stances it is obviously very difficult for the slave to obtain justice. 

My Committee, taking note of the statement in your letter of the 23rd 
January last, that an inquiry had been ordered into the working of the 
Ordinance, asks that immediate steps may be taken to introduce the reforms 
above indicated. 1 beg, further, respectfully to urge that the repeal of the 
measure may be taken into consideration without delay, in order that it may 
be carried out as soon as possible. We would point out that the House 
Rule System would not be abolished by the repeal of the Ordinance, and 
that members of Houses would be free, if they wished, to remain with 
their masters. My Committee has good reason to believe that the House 
System seriously interferes with trade, as the chiefs by means of the “trade 
tax,” which they impose on members of Houses who obtain a little capital, 
acquire the savings of such young men as show enterprise, and thus develop- 
ment on the part of the natives is retarded and discouraged. Consequently 
we are advised that commerce would not suffer by the repeal of the 
Ordinance. Moreover, from information received by the Society, it would 
not lead to serious unrest, as the people are looking for the abolition of 
the measure, which gives legal sanction to restrictions which, in many 
quarters, they have come deeply to resent. 

I have, etc., 
Travers Buxton, Secretary. 


THE CoLoniaL SECRETARY'S REPLy. 
DowninG STREET, 
August 12th, 1911. 
Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Harcourt to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letters of the 26th of June and the 11th of July, with 
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regard to the operation of the Native House Rule Ordinance in Southern 
Nigeria. 

2. In your letter of the 26th of June you refer to information which 
you have received that numbers of natives of Southern Nigeria are living 
in Fernando Po, and are deterred from returning to their homes by fear of 
the consequences under this Ordinance. Mr. Harcourt will be glad to 
make full enquiry into this matter; but before doing so he would be 
obliged if the Society would furnish him with as complete information as 
possible, apart from the case of Jabez Linett, of which they have already 
given details, for communication to the Government of Southern Nigeria. 
He would be glad, also, to be informed whether the persons concerned or 
Mr. Harris have made any direct representations to that Government on 
the subject, and, if so, with what result. I am to add that the case of 
Jabez Linett does not appear to have been previously brought to the 
notice of this Department. 

3. In your second letter various general criticisms are put forward, 
together with suggestions for the amendment of the Ordinance. As the 
Society is aware, Mr. Harcourt requested the Colonial Government some 
time ago to furnish him with a full -report of the practical working of the 
House Rule system under the law in force. He knows that enquiries 
are being actively prosecuted by the local authorities, and he is taking 
steps to ensure that there will be no unnecessary delay in furnishing him 
with a final report. Until that report is received he feels that he cannot 
profitably consider any general suggestions such as the Society have been 
good enough to submit. These suggestions will be very carefully con- 
sidered at the earliest opportunity ; meanwhile there is one point on which 
Mr. Harcourt desires to remove all possibility of misapprehension. The 
House Rule system is not, as might be inferred from statements that have 
occasionally been made, in any sense a result of the Ordinance now under 
criticism. It was the basis of the social organisation of the country before 
the date of the Ordinance; it is still in force in districts to which the 
Ordinance does not apply; and, as observed in your letter of 11th July, it 
would remain if the Ordinance were repealed. 

4. The system in its original form presented certain very undesirable 
features ; and, to whatever criticisms the Ordinance in its operation at the 
present day may be exposed, it may at any rate be claimed for it that it 
removed, as its promoters intended, the least desirable of these features. 
It rendered unlawful the former practice of recruiting households by the 
purchase of slaves; it abolished in the sight of the law the distinction of 
class by which a social grade of domestic slaves was recognised ; and it 
set up a very important safeguard against oppression by requiring that all 
proceedings for the enforcement of the rights of the head of a house should 
be instituted before a European officer, instead of in the native courts, in 
which the influence of the ruling class was necessarily predominant. 
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5. Subject to the careful enquiry which His Majesty’s Government 
will always be ready to institute as regards any individual case of hardship 
—and such cases can hardly be excluded under any system, however well 
it may be safeguarded—the question before the Secretary of State is to 
determine how far the traditional system of the country may with safety be 
further modified in the direction of individual liberty. To establish by law 
complete individual liberty in Eastern and Central Southern Nigeria would 
be to attempt a complete social revolution by process of law and would in 
existing circumstances only court failure and probably disaster. Mr. 
Harcourt will consider the whole question carefully and sympathetically 
under the best advice that he can obtain, and, to whatever decision he may 
come, he has no doubt that. the Society will credit him with the desire to 
consult only the best interests of the native communities in complete 
accordance with those traditions which the Society desire to see upheld. 


6. There remain two questions of fact on which the Society may be 
glad to receive information. First, as regards the abolition of the legal 
status of slavery in Northern Nigeria, an express declaration was necessary 
in that Protectorate in view of the existence of fully-constituted native 
courts administering Muslim law, under which, as the Society are no doubt 
aware, a slave has a recognised legal status involving certain well-defined 
disabilities. In Southern Nigeria the conditions were different, but the 
Society may rest assured that any status of slavery formerly recognised 
there has been no less effectively abolished. The second point is with 
regard to proceedings under the Native House Rule Ordinance. The 
Society appear to be mistaken in supposing that it is left to the native 
authorities to deal with any cases that may arise. Under Section 4 of the 
Ordinance all proceedings must be commenced in a District Commissioner’s 
Court, and although the District Commissioner may in his discretion refer 
the matter to a Native Court, the case would even then, as such courts are 
now constituted, be heard before a European officer, on whom a very grave 
responsibility would rest if he acquiesced in a decision which he believed to 
be unjust. 

I am, etc., 
(Signed) G. V. Fippes. 


The subject was brought forward in the House of Commons debate on 
the Colonial Office Vote, on July 20th, by Sir William Byles, a member of 
the Society’s Committee, who quoted from Mr. Harris’ letter on the 
subject, to show that if slavery did not exist in name in the Eastern and 
Central Provinces, natives were nevertheless subject to loss of personal 
liberty, denial of freedom of contract, and the break up and transfer of the 
units of a family to different owners. These conditions, Sir William Byles 
said, apparently arose from an ordinance introduced into the administration 
only ten years ago. By this sanction was given to a system as the result 
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of which a trader who wanted native labour made his arrangements with 
the chief: These men must go where they are told, and must work at what 
wages he determines, and they are punished if they hire themselves to any 
other employer. He asked what the view of the Colonial Office was in 
regard to this native house system, and what is the trade tax which is 
imposed apparently upon thrifty members of the population, who, perhaps, 
are saving money for their own emancipation? He produced evidence 
from District Commissioners in that country who described the house 
system as one of slavery, and alleged that girls could be bought, and are 
bought and sold, with the sanction of the Government, into a state in which 
they are really and technically slaves. They were men who recognised 
as abominable the ordinance which they themselves have to administer 
and the decisions which they themselves are obliged to give. A young 
man going out from this country as a District Commissioner after a short 
experience wrote home: “ People in England would be horrified if they 
knew the decisions which are given in these courts.” 


The Colonial Secretary, in his reply, referring to Sir William Byles’ 
remarks, said that the native house system only applied to the Eastern 
province of Nigeria and was a legacy from the old Protectorate that was 

. taken over. It was introduced to abolish the difference between domestic 
slaves and members of the house, and to give the former the full rights of 
the latter; but at the same time it confirmed a certain tribal and chieftain 
authority which was still necessary for local government there. It was a 
system which had worked fairly well, but it was not one which ought to be 
maintained. It was essentially temporary and transitional. The officer 
administering Southern Nigeria had been asked for a report on the subject. 
There had been a great deal of difference of opinion over the matter, and he 
thought he ought to wait for that report before he took any action in the 
matter. 


BisHorp TuGWELL’s VIEws. 


The Society has received the valuable support of Bishop Tugwell, of 
Western Equatorial Africa, in its efforts to deal with this subject, and has 
received several letters from him, as well as from other Southern Nigeria 
missionaries, expressing satisfaction at the line which the Society has 
taken. Bishop Tugwell addressed a letter to The Times at the end of July, 
(which, however, was not published by that newspaper on the ground of 
press of other matter), which he allows us to publish here :— 


To the Editoy of ‘‘ The Times.” 


Sir,—In the course of the Colonial Office debate in the House of 
Commons last Thursday, Sir W. Byles, M.P., directed attention to the 
above-named Ordinance under which, as he declared, “ natives in Southern 
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Nigeria are living in a state of semi-slavery.” It should be noted that this 
relates to the Central and Eastern Provinces of Southern Nigeria. 


As one who has some knowledge of the working of this Ordinance, and 
who prays for its abolition, I desire, on behalf of those British subjects who 
are living under these conditions, to extend my grateful thanks to the 
Member for Salford for his timely words and to express the hope that they 
may command widespread attention. 


I also desire, in this connection, to direct attention to a pamphlet just 
issued by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, entitled, 
‘“*Domestic Slavery in Southern Nigeria,” which contains a Report from 
the Rev. J. H. Harris, who recently visited Southern Nigeria in order to 
examine and report upon the working of this Ordinance. Mr. Harris, who 
went forth at the invitation of the Aborigines Protection Society, is well 
known in connection with his valuable work on the Congo; his evidence, 
therefore can be received with the fullest confidence. 


The brief report of Sir W. Byles’ speech, which lies before me, does 
not indicate what proposals he intends to submit with reference to this 
Ordinance, but I have no hesitation for my own part.in urging its abolition 
for the following reasons :— 


1. The Ordinance legalises slavery. This is fully admitted by many 
who administer the Ordinance, and the Rev. J. H. Harris supports the 
contention. 


2. It sanctions the employment of “ forced labour.” As long as this 
Ordinance stands unrepealed, this system, repugnant to British ideas and 
traditions, will not only be continued by District Commissioners but will be 
extended in its operations, as the country is opened up, into districts hitherto 
unaffected by ‘“‘The House System.” I could give ample evidence in 
support of this statement. 


3. It restricts marriage, and renders a Christian form of marriage 
almost impossible. Mr. Harris writes, “ A slave cannot marry outside the 
‘House,’ the object being to increase the assets within the ‘House’ in the 
form of servile offspring. In the event of marriage being effected outside 
the ‘ House,’ and one of the parties leaving the district, the marriage can be 
arbitrarily dissolved by the Head of the ‘ House.’” 


4. It operates against the interests of education. Under the Ordinance 
the Chiefs or Heads of ‘‘ Houses”’ are able to forbid children from attending 
school, although the parents of the children may desire their children to do 
so. Further, lads who have been trained as pupil-teachers with the consent 
of their parents, are liable to be taken from those who have given them 
their training by the Chiefs, apart from the consent or wish of the parents 
in the matter. 


5. It denies liberty of contract, liberty to travel without the consent 
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of the Head of the House, liberty to purchase or liberty to sell, save in the 
interests of the House; liberty to inherit and liberty to bequeath. The 
words “ with all my worldly goods I thee endow” have been expunged from 
the Prayer Book in this district. 


6. It renders redemption, either monetary. or by labour, almost 
impossible, and proclaims the slave who escapes from these provinces as an 
outlaw. 


Lastly, as I ventured to point out in my evidence submitted to the 
Commission of Enquiry (page 446 Minutes of Evidence), the system which 
this Ordinance legalises is destructive of all that tends to the development 
on the part of the people of a spirit of devotion, or enterprise, or progress, 
whilst it encourages a condition of mental stagnation and inertness injurious 
alike to the individual and the race. . 


The younger men are beginning to resent the harsh and cruel restric- 
tions thus imposed upon them, and I have in my possession a document, 
received a few months ago, in which they urge me to avail myself of any 
opportunity of making the needs of their case widely known. 


I am thankful to know that in urging the abolition of this Ordinance 
I have the approval and support of many British officers who administer 
the Ordinance, and of merchants who do not hesitate to denounce the 
system in unsparing terms of reproach. I believe I have also the con- 
currence of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society in 
advocating such a measure, to which Society I venture to accord my 
hearty congratulations on the production of a report of such great value. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) HerBert TuGweLtL, 
Western Equatorial Africa. 





oe 


Parliamentary. 
House or Commons, July 4th. 


Putumayo MuRDERS. 


Mr. Wepcwoop asked (1) whether His Majesty’s Government have 
received from Peru any information as to the arrest and prosecution of 
Aurelio Rodriguez, the Peruvian-Amazon Company’s agent most gravely 
implicated in the Putumayo murders ; (2) whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can see their way to urge upon the Peruvian Government the 
desirability of instituting criminal proceedings against Senor Julio Cesar 
Arana, the founder of the firm of J. C. Arana and Brothers, on the 
Putumayo, whose business and agents the Peruvian-Amazon Company, 
Limited, took over on the strength of assurances made by him, whose 
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responsibility for the condition of things revealed by Consul Casement’s 
report would seem to call for very strict investigation; and (3) with 
reference to the Putumayo atrocities, what has happened to Victor Macedo, 
Jose Inocente Fonseca, Abelardo Aguero, and the other agents of the 
company, and leaders in the cruelties committed on the natives; and 
whether any steps are being taken by the Peruvian Government to prevent 
the escape of these criminals ? 


Sir E. Grey: I have brought all the facts to the knowledge of the 
Peruvian Government, in the expectation that they will take the necessary 
action to punish criminals. I am not in a position to make any further 
statement at present as to the steps which they have taken. 


Mr. Wepcwoop: May I ask the right hon. Gentleman to let us have 
Sir Roger Casement’s report published as soon as possible ? 


Sir E. Grey: I have not given any undertaking to publish the report 
yet. It is a matter that requires careful consideration. 


Mr. WepcGwoop: I want to know whether we:can have either the 
punishment of the criminals in Peru or the publication of the report ? 


Sir E. Grey: I said I must have further time to consider the question 
of the publication of the report. Questions as to whether the Peruvian 
Government took sufficient steps to punish the criminals and to bring about 
such a state of affairs in that region as will make-the recurrence of things 
of this kind impossible are all very material points in regard to the future. 





- July roth. 
Lasour RECRUITING IN BaRBADOS. 


In reply to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Harcourt said: I 
understand that 196 labourers were recruited by a recruiting agent in 
Barbados for Mr. Abel Alarco, a partner in Arana Bros, between September 
21st, 1904, and June 5th, 1905, since which date no emigrants have been 
recruited in Barbados for South American ports. The labourers in question 
were recruited for several places on the Amazon River both in Brazilian 
and Peruvian territory, and I am unable to say exactly how many were 
engaged for service on the Putumayo River, though I believe forty-six 
Barbadians engaged: to serve in the rubber district of Peru. The 
Emigration Acts of Barbados contain various provisions for the protection 
of emigrants, amongst others one requiring the contract of service to be 
executed before a police magistrate. The agreements entered into on this 
occasion provided for free passages, wages at the rate of £2 1s. 8d. a month, 
and free food, medicine, and lodging, and for the eventual repatriation of 
the labourer on the completion of his two years’ service.. Complaints have 
been made by some of these men and have been inquired into; and the 
result of the inquiry has been communicated to.the Governor. 
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12th July. 
Mauritius Coo.igs. 


Mr. Kino asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether he 
was aware that the indentured coolies in Mauritius complain of pressure 
being put upon them by the employers of the sugar estates towards the 
close of their term, in order to induce them to re-indenture, and that in 
some cases discharge tickets have been refused to the coolies on application 
at the end of their term, whereby they are forced into a renewal of their 
contracts, and whether he will instruct the Governor to report on this 
subject. 


In reply to Mr. King, Mr. Harcourt said: No such complaints have 
reached me, but I will ask the officer administering the Government to 
report on the subject. 


Mr. KincG asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether, in 
view of the observations of Lord Sanderson’s Committee on the unneces- 
sary and excessive recourse to the penal provisions of the law regulating 
coolie labour in Mauritius, he would advise the repeal of such penal 
provisions for mere simple breaches of contract ? 


In reply to Mr. King, Mr. Harcourt said: It appears from the 
observations to which my honourable friend refers that the trouble is 
limited to a few estates only. - I have no doubt that the remarks of the 
Committee will receive careful attention from the Government of Mauritius, 
and that the Government will consider how the evil of excessive and 
unnecessary prosecutions can best be checked, whether by amendment of 
the Labour Ordinance, or by some other means such as those suggested by 
the Committee. I will send to the officer administering the Government a 
copy of my honourable friend’s question and this reply, in order that the 
matter may not be lost sight of. 


July 315¢. 
NYASALAND NATIVES ON THE Ranpb. 


Mr. FE t asked the Secretary for the Colonies whether his attention 
had been called to the death-rate among the natives employed in the 
Transvaal mines in place of the repatriated Chinese, and to the death-rate 
among such of the natives as had been recruited from British Nyasaland, 
Nyasa, and Zambesia; and if he proposed to take any steps to prevent 
such recruiting from Colonies under the Colonial Office. 


Mr. Harcourt: The mortality rate among the Nyasaland natives in 
the Transvaal is causing me great concern, and I am in active com- 
munication with the Union Government, who hope, however, to see a 
material improvement in the course of a few months owing to the 
restriction of tropical natives to mines where proper change houses exist. 
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Further measures may be required, but if they fail the stoppage of 
emigration may be necessary. 


Mr. Fett: Do I understand no steps have been taken at present to 
stop this emigration ? 


Mr. Harcourt: Yes, sir. Anxious inquiry is being made by the 
Union Government into the matter. 





17th August. 
REPORTED UNREST IN THE CONGO. 


Mr. Noet Buxton asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he had received any news of the concentration of troops in the 
Welle district of the Congo State, and whether he could give any informa- 
tion as to the object of this concentration ? 


Sir Epwarp Grey: H.M. Consul reported on June 2nd last that 300 
troops had been sent to the Welle to quell a revolt, caused not by taxation 
in kind but by the unwillingness of natives to accept money instead of 
cloth and salt. The disaffected chief surrendered, having been deserted by 
most of his followers at sight of the Belgian troops. 





THE DEBATE ON THE COLONIAL OFFICE VOTE. 


AmMoNnG matters interesting to the Society, which were mentioned in this 
debate on the 2oth July, were the deplorable report from East Africa of 
the acquittal by the jury at Nakuru of a settler, named Cole, who was 
there put on his trial for the killing of a native suspected of sheep stealing. 
The accused man confessed he knew he had struck the boy ; but stated, in 
cross-examination, that he did not report the fact because he “did not 
wish to go to any further trouble in the matter.’”” The dead body of the 
native was found after a search, a trial was instituted, and the facts were 
admitted ; there was no defence. The jury, however, are said to have 
returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” Well might Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
say in the House, ‘‘ Incidents like that do make one feel rather ashamed ! ”’ 


Mr. MacDonald also spoke of the treatment of the Northern Masai, 
whose removal from their Northern Reserves, previously opposed by the 
Home Government, has recently been sanctioned by the Colonial Secretary, 
and has formed the subject of a White Paper.* It was admitted by the 
late Governor in 1904 that it was possible that in the future “ sweet, 
envious eyes would again be cast” on these lands, and he urged the 
necessity of making them an absolute native reserve for the Masai. It is 
now said that the chiefs are willing that the reserve should be moved ; but 
it was significant that the comment of the East Afvican Standard on the 


*Cd. 5584. 
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matter concluded with the words, ‘“‘ A fine area of grazing land is now open 
for white settlement.” 


In his reply, Mr. Harcourt went into the case of the Masai rather 
fully, and declared that the Masai were a small tribe, among others, 
numbering only about 30,000. 


The principal chiefs of the northern section, he said, came to a 
unanimous and even enthusiastic decision to move to the southern reserve, to 
which it was proposed to add an area of 8,920 square miles, or double the 
extent of the northern reserve. Lord Crewe very properly drew the 
attention of the Governor to the solemn nature of the arrangement of 1904, 
and said he would not cancel it without having clear proof that it was the wish 
of the Masai to move, and that an agreement attesting this must be entered 
into with all the formality which characterised the former agreement. Lord 
Crewe added that such an agreement would afford a conclusive reply to any 
representations that the transaction had been carried out in other interests 
than those of the Masai. Those conditions had been absolutely fulfilled. 
After consultation with Sir Percy Girouard he came to the conclusion that 
the removal would be greatly to the advantage of the Masai and of other 
tribes in East Africa and to the progress of civilisation; but he told Sir 
Percy that he would not consent to the change unless Lord Crewe’s 
conditions were fulfilled to the letter . . . Representatives of the whole 
of the tribe came together, and in the presence of British officials Sir P. 
Girouard told them that any move on their part must be voluntary, that 
they were free to accept or reject the proposed arrangement, and that, if 
they rejected it, this country would adhere absolutely to its pledges. 
The treaty was then translated and explained to all the Masai present. 
Eighteen of them eventually signed and it was attested by ten Europeans 
who were present. So careful were the Governor and his assistants to get 
the assent of all the Masai that the treaty was actually sent out for assent 
to the old chiefs who had not been able to come down to Nairobi for 
the purpose. . . . It was impossible, in his opinion, that he could take any 
other course, and it had obtained the approval not only of the Governor, but 
of the settlers, the Provincial Commissioner, and the Secretary for Native 
Affairs; and all Lord Crewe’s conditions had been absolutely fulfilled. He 
was glad to be able to say also that the course was approved by the resident 
missionaries, also by the late Dr. Scott, of the Scottish Commission, and 
the Bishop of the English Church at Mombasa. The decision which had to 
be taken was undoubtedly an anxious one, but if it was still thought to be 
wrong, he assured the Committee that it was not taken without the closest 
consideration and anxiety for the welfare of the natives. 


With reference to the unhappy case which has been mentioned, he 
explained that a full report of the circumstances was coming to him and that 
he must defer any statement until he had an opportunity to consider it. But 
he had telegraphed to inquire whether an appeal could be made under the 
Criminal Procedure Code here. He was informed that an appeal would only 
lie on a matter of law. If, however, he found that the system of trial by jury 
led to a constant miscarriage of justice, he would consider what further steps 
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he might be able to take to secure the protection of the natives. (Hear, 
hear.) 


We are permitted to quote from a letter addressed by Mr. Noel 


Buxton, M.P., who was unable to take part in the debate, to the Colonial 
Secretary, and published, which deals with the above subjects and also 
with that of Coolie Labour. 


After referring to a recent speech by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 


on the importance of governing natives sympathetically and properly, Mr. 
Buxton wrote :— 


‘*Colonial debates, for a century past, have reflected the desire of a 
considerable British public that a high level of justice should be maintained 
in regard to the native’s lands, the conditions of his labour, and the conduct 
of the whites— both official and unofficial—towards his personal rights. 


‘* All the more, in these days of great pressure upon the Colonial 
Governors and the Colonial Secretary to grant concessions of land, is it 
necessary to keep a firm hand on the helm. The case of the Masai reserves, 
brought forward by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, shows how great is the need of 
caution. The Masai case is not an isolated one, and it is to be hoped that 
in every part of our Colonial Empire the danger of alienating freehold land 
will be avoided, both from the point of view of public revenue and from that 
of native rights. 


‘‘ But perhaps the greatest problem arises from the demand for labour of 
a paying quality. A visit to the Rubber Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall 
is enough to show how various the conditions may be even in the growth of 
one tropical product alone, and how essential, from the planter’s point of 
view, it may be to import more profitable labourers than the original inhabi- 
tants. Every variety of system is represented at that exhibition, from the 
most orderly method of Tamil labour in Ceylon to the system of violent and 
illegal compulsion employed on at least one of the upper tributaries of the 
Amazon. Where labourers require to be imported, it is only with the most 
extreme precautions that scandalous conditions can be avoided. One of the 
best illustrations of the difficulty has been afforded by Australia. I myself 
have seen in Queensland what was, perhaps, the most unexceptionable form 
of imported labour, namely, that of Japanese coolies collected and contracted 
under the strictest control of their Government, and paid a considerable 
wage. They were by no means unhappy, and I have seen a large number of 
them spending what seemed to be pleasant evenings in learning English from 
a-teacher whom they had appointed from among themselves. Yet, even in this 
case, the Japanese Government arrived at the conclusion that the conditions 
were not worthy of their people, and put a stop to the trade. The same fate 
attended the employment of Kanakas, in spite of every attempt to prevent 
abuses by an elaborate system of Government inspectors. A model for the 
Colonial Office has been lately. afforded by the report of Lord Sanderson’s 
Commission on Indian Coolie Labour in the West Indies, British Guiana, etc.; 
and it is regrettable that in the debate yesterday it was not possible to show 
the Colonial Secretary the public desire felt that he should carry out the 
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recommendations of Lord Sanderson’s Commission. These included: First, 
the appointment of Committees in India to study the position of recruiting 
agents, the system of commission paid to them, the deceptive statements 
made to the recruited, and the sources of supply of the women who, according 
to regulation, must form a certain part of the total number imported. 


‘‘Second, the Commission. also urged inquiry into the suspicious 
prevalence of legal charges against coolies, amounting in British Guiana to 
3,800, in a total indentured population of 9,784. A resident magistrate 
made to the Commission the extraordinary statement: ‘I was a machine 
for sending the labourers to prison.’ It is justly urged by the Anti-Slavery 
and other Societies, and the public which agrees with them, that no contract 
should exceed five years; that the labourer should receive free passage and 
effective return to his home at the end of that time; that only married 
women should be ailowed with the indentured party ; and that more atten- 
tion should be given to the quality of the so-called ‘ protectors of natives,” 
of whom one admitted to the Commission that officials frequently held land, 
in contravention of the rule that no official shall hold any property that may 
bring his interests into conflict with his duty. 


‘‘ Thirdly, and perhaps chiefly, the Colonial Secretary has the task of 
maintaining a high level of conduct on the part of whites towards coloured 
men. An extraordinary case was brought forward in debate, namely, that 
of the killing of a native in East Africa by a settler, who admitted in his 
evidence that he shot the native on suspicion of having stolen a sheep, and 
added, ‘I first heard the man was dead when the constable told me. I 
did not report him seriously hurt, as I did not wish to go to any further 
trouble in the matter.’ As an isolated case this might be less significant 
than it is; but it is notable that a jury, after a few minutes’ deliberation, 
gave a verdict of ‘Not guilty.’ Anyone who has realised the difficulty of 
maintaining, when among weaker races, a civilised standard of respect in 
his own mind towards them, will recollect how great is the need of activity 
on the part of the Colonial authorities. In this connection, the question of 
adequate salaries for officials is of great importance, and for obvious 
reasons, which it is not easy to discuss, the Colonial Office may justly call 
upon the Treasury, if need be, to facilitate the payment of salaries adequate 
to the support of married men. 


‘“‘The treatment of natives in the Dominions has, in the main, been 
entrusted, and rightly so, to the white population who form their electorate, 
and it is not for the British public to interfere. But all citizens of the 
Empire may join in claiming the interest shown in the native by the Duke 
of Connaught when he remarked on a recent occasion, ‘If you treat the 
natives harshly, if you treat them without consideration, I think that our 
difficulties will be increased; but if, on the reverse, you treat them 
sympathetically, as I am sure you are treating them at the present moment 
I believe you will not have the difficulties that have been experienced.’ 


‘‘In pushing forward that necessary and profoundly British principle, 
the Colonial Secretary may be assured that he has far wider support than 
would appear to be indicated by the meagre hours of a Colonial debate.” 
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The AngolasSan Thome Question. 


WE have received some reports from missionaries which tend to confirm 
the facts already published as to the endeavc urs which are being made by 
the Portuguese Government to check the slavery in Angola. 


One missionary on the coast, who has freviously communicated with 
the Society, both directly and indirectly, and who describes himself as 
deeply interested in all the Society’s work, and ‘‘ for years a constant 
reader of the Anti-Slavery Reporter,” writes that during the twenty-five 
years that he has been a missionary in the Bailundo and Bihé districts, he 
has seen much of slavery as carried on by both natives and whites. He 
writes :— 

“Very largely as the result of the agitation which has been going on for 
some years now, an order was issued by the authorities in Lisbon that slave 
dealing should stop in these parts. I am not sure of the date of the order, 
but think it was before the new order of things in Portugal. 


A VisiT1InG Commission. 

‘* A month or so ago the Governor-General of Angola sent a commission 
to Bihé, consisting of Captain Veiga and Lieutenant Azonhaes. They 
visited all the mission stations—English, American and Catholic. They 
told us that there should be no more slavery; that the Government was 
determined to put an end to it. They presented to us a paper with four 
questions, and asked us to reply in writing. 

‘** First, did we know of any European who had recently been buying 
slaves; of natives buying ; of any officer conniving at it; or of any 
Europeans who were misusing natives ? 

‘In reply to the first, I said I had not known of any whites buying 
slaves since the Republic. Formerly I said they all did it.” 

* * * x 
The writer then refers to natives selling slaves in exchange for food, 
as there have been regular famines for some years in the Luando district— 
it is said that the fields are left uncultivated for superstitious reasons. 


A case is mentioned where a woman and her child had been “ traded”’ 
to anative. The captain investigated the case, and 

‘*told her she was no longer a slave, that she could go where she 
pleased, etc., and asked her where she wanted to go. She said she had 
nowhere to go; she would go with her master. The captain told the white 
man that if she went with him he was to pay her regular wages, etc. The 
captain gave to each a letter of freedom. The white man was told to go and 
get the women he had traded, and the man he had traded with, and bring 
them tohim. They were given letters and left at a mission station. Going 
from here they stopped at a white man’s place about three hours away. 
They called in the slaves—four in number—and asked them how long they 
had been with the white man. . . . They took the girl and left her, too, 
at one of thé stations of the English mission. 
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‘‘The captain told me to tell all the people that there was no more 
slavery; all were free; that those who had been slaves to natives, if 
they wished to remain with their former masters could do so, but their 
masters should no longer consider them their slaves, but should consider 
them their children. Those who had relatives were free to go to their 
relatives. After the captain left this report was circulated, and for the next 
two weeks or so people from all around came asking about this matter. 
Many of the people went and received their relatives who had been held in 
slavery. There was a great readjusting among many of the natives. Cases 
of long-standing were revived.” 


In one case the relatives of one sold as a girl seventy-five years ago for 


eight yards of cloth, came demanding the thirty or more of her descendants 
who had been born during that period ! 


‘* Slavery has been interwoven into the very life of this people, so that it 
is very difficult to eradicate it. Of course many rejoiced to hear that all 
slaves were free, but as many were displeased, as they were asked to give up 
their slaves. 

THe GOVERNMENT'S EFrFortTs. 
‘* There seems to be an honest effort on the part of the Government to 


put a stop to slavery. The two men I spoke of as having been found 


engaged in slave dealing have since been arrested and sent to Loanda for 
trial; they may be sent to penal servitude to East Africa. As a rule the 
whites accept the condition. 


‘The Government, I am told, agrees to furnish labourers to whites as 
they may need them, This will be in fact a forced labour, but it will be but 
for three months at a time, and they will see that they are well fed and well 
treated and paid. 


THE SAN THomE QUESTION. 

‘“T was also told that the Governor-General wants to undertake furnishing 
labourers to S. Thomé. He wishes to send the first lot for three months 
under the charge of an officer who will see them well treated and returned 
at the end of that time. He thinks that if these come back and bring a 
good report, others will be willing to go, and perhaps for a longer time, say, 
six months or a year. 

‘“‘ There are serious difficulties with repatriation of the slaves already in 
S. Thomé. The only thing to be done would be colonisation. Some of them 
have been caught in raids in the far interior; some sold for debts of 
relatives, by those very relatives, for by the custom of the country a man 
may sell his sister’s child. A person once thus sold does not want again to go. 
back to his people. So there is no place for an ex-slave to go where he would 
be safe. Of course, with the new order of things this difficulty isin a measure 
relieved. . . . The Government, too, has a serious problem with the 
liberated slaves of white men here in the country. To turn them loose 
and let them go where they please has its dangers. As a rule they are a 
‘bad lot’; they have not been improved by their stay with the white man. 
There is a danger of their becoming a menace to the villages, living by plunder- 
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Bad as has been the treatment of the African by the white man, it is still 
true that the African is the African’s worst enemy, one native preying upon 
another. Slavery has ever been the rule here; we will see how the abolishing 
of it will work. 


“ The African needs to be taught the dignity of labour; it has too long 
been regarded as the portion of slaves. There is some ground for the 
statement of many Portuguese that the native will not work unless compelled 
to work, and so justify slavery. However, our experience of over twenty 
years in this country is that they will work if the proper inducement is 
offered. I think the railway that is being built by English contractors from 
the coast inland will do much to refute the old idea, as this is being built 
by native voluntary labour.” 





San THomME NATIVE POLICEMAN. 
[Photo by Mrs. Harris. 


The report of the proposal to send Angola labourers to San Thomé 


for three months under the care of an officer, to ensure proper treatment, is 
exceedingly important if confirmed. 


Another missionary wrote from Lucalla, Angola, in April last :— 


“On April rst ‘an attempt was made to rush the station to take posses- 
sion of a Luandu slave girl under mission protection. She was claimed by a 
woman named Nahungu, who had professed Christianity, but was found to 
have taken this child about ten years old. ‘There was a general scuffle and 
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free fight with those who tried to get the slave girl away from the missionaries, 
whom they accused of having stolen her. The missionaries at once rode off 
to Mr. Sanders, at Ocilonda, and that day the Commissioner arrived to make 
enquiries about the slave trade. The Commissioner summoned all the 
parties concerned, and, after reprimanding them, declared the slave girl and 
others free. The Commissioner is reported to have been most anxious to 
get the truth about the matter, and sent a message to tell all that slave 
dealing in any form in the future means deportation for life. The ‘ Presi- 
dente,’ who made a speech, asked whether it was true that the missionaries 
taught that the colony belonged to England? The natives were called and 
replied that the charge was false. 


‘* We hope the end of this curse is approaching. The efforts of yourself 
and others, who are fighting this horrible business, is bearing fruit. The new 
Government, I think and hope, mean to deal vigorously with both traders 
and natives who are implicated. We have instructions to report all further 
cases at Belmonte.” 


The following extract is from the letter of a well-known missionary in 


the interior of Angola, near Lake Dilolo, and not far from the Congo 
boundary and that of North-West Rhodesia. The letter is dated 30th 
May, and addressed to Mr. Joseph Burtt, who kindly forwarded it :— 


‘*Large numbers of natives are continually employed as porters or 
carriers ; these of necessity are free, as bought people could naturally not 
be trusted with the transport of valuable goods, such as rubber. 


‘* Domestic slavery, of course, still exists, and slaves are continually 
passing hands between natives, and a few isolated cases may come into the 
hands of white traders. With thankfulness I have to record that for some 
time past very little has come to my notice of actual slave trading, or, I 
should say, slave exporting. This is, I feel sure, greatly due to the praise- 
worthy and patient efforts of yourself and those associated with you in the 
campaign against the trade.” 


Senhor Andrade, the Director-General of the Portuguese Colonial 


Office, has given an interview in London to Reuter’s representative on the 
subject of labour in Angola and S. Thomé, in which he is reported to have 
said :— 


‘Mistakes were certainly made. The Portuguese Government now, 
however, has made a clean sweep of the old culpable officials, and possesses 
in the new Labour Law an admirable check against abuses in recruiting, 
which in the future is to be only for a term of two years. At the end of this 
term the labourers are to be repatriated, and renewals of contracts will not 
be permitted. To administer this law, the Government has appointed a 
judge of the higher court, whose ability and intentions are above question. 
The system introduced is that which has worked so satisfactorily in 
Mozambique. The wages of men are paid into the court before the labourers 
are enrolled, and their pay, month by month, is lodged with the authorities 
in advance.” 
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LETTER FROM THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


The proposal contained in Mr. Harris’ letter from San Thomé was 
brought before the Foreign Secretary, from whom the following reply has 
been received :— 

ForEIGN OFFICE, 


August 21st, IgII. 


Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 8th instant respecting the repatriation of 
labourers from San Thomé and Principe. 


Sir E. Grey has given careful consideration to the suggestion of the 
Rev. J. H. Harris that the Belgian Government should appoint a small 
Commission of white men, accompanied by a few natives, to visit the 
islands and identify any natives of the Congo working there. 


There have undoubtedly in the past, though not recently so far as Sir 
E. Grey is aware, been raids by slave traders in the Congo State, and some 
of the labourers now on the cocoa plantations are, therefore, probably 
natives of the Belgian Congo. Sir E. Grey is not, however, disposed to 
think that the definite establishment of this fact would be of any practical 
advantage. The districts in which the raids are supposed to have taken 
place, and to which the natives in question would therefore be found to 
belong, are hardly, if at all, controlled by the Belgian authorities, who 
could, therefore, in all probability, not afford them adequate protection when 
repatriated ; and it is, therefore, very doubtful whether the natives would 
desire repatriation and whether His Majesty’s Government should urge it 
in the circumstances. 


Sir E. Grey will, however, bear Mr. Harris’ suggestion in mind, with a 
view to its reconsideration should circumstances appear more favourable. 


I am, etc., 


(Signed) W. Lanctey. 
The Secretary to the 


Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 


Sir Harry Jounston’s VIEws. 


Sir H. H. Jounston’s name has very often been quoted as a witness in 
favour of the San Thomé labour system. Only a few months ago 
Lieut.-Colonel Wyllie referred to him in this connection, and Sir Harry 
wrote a letter to the Secretary (who called his attention to the matter), 
which was afterwards published, by the writer’s permission, in the African 
Mail. Quite recently Lieut.-Colonel Wyllie returned to the charge in a 
correspondence in the Yorkshire Observer, and declared, among other strange 
statements, that the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society had “ exerted 
himself to explain away, in a sense favourable to the preconceived theory 
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of his Society,” Sir H. Johnston’s views. Sir Harry then very kindly 
wrote another letter on the subject, which he allows us to publish. 


‘*T do not wish to recede from any observations I made about Saé 
Thomé, Principe, etc., in 1884. But I cannot see that they have any direct 
bearing on the main question raised by Mr. Nevinson and others (¢.g., by the 
Earl of Mayo in 1883), viz., the wrongs of the recruitment system under 
which these labourers are supplied to Sad Thomé, wrongs as to which I was 
uninformed in 1883-4 when I visited and described Sad Thomé. Colonel 
Wyllie informs me that my favourable remarks of that distant period are of 
service in the dispute now going on, in as much as they show that—at any rate 
cursorily—one derived a favourable impression of the Portuguese planters’ 
treatment of negro workers in Sas Thomé. He and the Portuguese are quite 
welcome to any satisfaction they may derive from this conclusion, premising 
that my remarks refer to the year 1883, and that I have paid no later visit to 
Sad Thomé. But what I saw then and there has no bearing on what Mr. 
Nevinson saw in Angola a few years ago or Mr. Burtt and others in Sad 
Thomé at quite a recent date. 


‘*T have always liked the Portuguese, have often stood up for them, and 
have written much on the subject of their wonderful achievements in Africa. 
I have similarly endeavoured to place on record the good work done by the 
British, French, Belgians, Germans, etc., but these partial appreciations in 
one place cannot be taken to cover or to condone such indefensible mal- 
treatment of the natives in another place or period as the methods by which 
the Sas Thomé labourers were recruited.” 


We notice that at about the same time he addressed a letter of 


similar purport to the Lisbon paper, the Reforma, an English version of 
which was published in the African Mail of July 2tst last. 





.2 
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Slavery in Morocco. 
Tue following letter has been received from the Foreign Secretary :— 


FoREIGN OFFICE, 
August 24th, 1911. 


GENTLEMEN,—With reference to your letter of the roth of June, 
relative to the open slave markets in Morocco, I am directed by Secretary 
Sir E. Grey to inform you that a despatch has been received from His 
Majesty’s Consul at Fez respecting the conditions under which slaves are 
sold at Fez and Mequinez. 


It appears that up till the year 1905 the number of slaves sold in the 
market at Fez had been diminishing. The Makhzen some years previously 
had abolished the tax formerly collected on such sales, and in 1905, on 
complaint by those interested of the curiosity of Europeans who went to 
see the slave market, the Makhzen gave orders for such sales to be held in 
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future only in the houses of the brokers, and this has since been the 


practice. 
I am, etc., 


(Signed) W. LancLey. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 





We have received from Mr. Donald Mackenzie a letter which he has 
received from a medical missionary in Morocco on this subject, from which 
we extract the following :— 


‘‘A Mogador Jew came into the dispensary with a little slave girl, about 
six or seven years of age, all covered with a rash and sores which turned out 
to be small-pox. I asked him why he was dragging the poor girl through the 
streets in such a state. ‘She is only a slave girl,’ was his reply. ‘How do 
you come to have aslave?’ I asked. ‘I am German protected ;’ this he said 
to frighten me. ‘I am glad to hear that,’ I replied, ‘and now the girl cannot 
leave my house until I see a paper from your Consul and the Basha saying 
that she is free.’ To make a long story short, I kept the child three days, 
until the Jew had tried all his Jewish tricks with the Basha and others, and 
in the end he had to send a paper setting her free, and giving her a place as 
aservant. I know that there are scores of such cases in Mogador ; in fact 
I believe the. Jews are the largest slave dealers here, but it takes time, cunning 
and caution to get hold of them. 


‘*This case is not without its effect. The Basha knows now that no 
Consul can interfere to protect slavery, while the Jews know that they must 
be very careful.” 





> 
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The Colour Bar in South Africa. 


In view of the visit to this country of the Union Premier of South Africa, 
a resolution in the following terms was passed by the Committee :— 


“That the Secretary be requested to communicate with the Prime 
Minister of the South African Dominion and his colleagues, now in this 
country, reminding them that the provisions known as ‘the colour bar’ in 
the Act of Union were sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament only after 
protest against them by every member who took part in the debate, and 
on the ground that their elimination would prevent the passing into law of 
an Act, the main object of which was warmly approved by public opinion 
in this country; and expressing the earnest hope that the electorate and 
Government of the South African Dominion may soon see their way to 
such amendments of the provisions in question as will remove this grievous 
blot on a great instrument of justice and conciliation, and will open the 
way to the enfranchisement of all classes of His Majesty’s subjects in 
South Africa, subject only to such conditions of capacity as may properly 
be applied to all alike, without distinction of colour or descent.” 
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General Botha’s secretary was communicated with, in the hope of 
obtaining a personal interview with the Premier for a few representatives 
of the Committee; but a reply was received that General Botha found it 
impossible to make any further appointments during his stay in London, 
as he was ordered by his doctors to leave Town as soon as possible. The 
above resolution was accordingly forwarded for presentation to the Premier. 


Mr. W. P. Schreiner, K.C., who has been in London attending the 
Universal Races Congress, was good enough to attend the August meeting 
of the Committee, and to speak on some aspects of the native question, 
which he thought should be considered by the Society. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Schreiner is one of the Senators. 
representing native interests in the Union Parliament. 





. 4 
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‘Coolie Labour in Mauritius. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Mauritius, who has championed the cause of the 
indentured Indians in that island, has written two or three letters to the 
Society calling attention to the wrongs which are inflicted upo. them, 
including their recruitment in India by misrepresentations as to the work 
and wages, ill-treatment on the plantations, and inability to obtain witnesses 
in their favour when brought before the magistrates. These complaints. 
have formed the subject of communications to the Colonial Secretary and 
of questions in the House of Commons. The complaint as to the great 
difficulty of getting witnesses to speak for the coolies is borne out by the 
published evidence given before Lord Sanderson’s Committee on Indian 
Emigration, especially in that of Mr. Edward Bateson, formerly a 
stipendiary magistrate in the island, who said that it was “ practically 
impossible” for a coolie to get evidence to support his accusations or to 
support any charge made against him. Mr. Trotter, the Protector of 
Immigrants, gave evidence to a similar effect. 


The following reply was received from the Colonial Secretary :— 


DowninG STREET, 
21st June, 1911. 

Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Harcourt to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 8th June on the subject of the treatment of 
Indian coolies in Mauritius, and to inform you that a copy is being sent to 
the Officer Administering the Government of Mauritius, in order that an 
investigation may be made of the statement contained in the enclosures to 
your letter. 


2. I am, however, to point out, with reference to paragraph 2 of your 
letter, that the affidavit is incorrect in stating that the law requiring 
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labourers to make, good the days of absence did not exist when the coolies 
making the affidavits were engaged. A provision requiring days of absence 
to be made good has been contained in the law since 1878, under Ordinance 
No. 12 of that year. 


3. The inability of labourers to obtain witnesses in their favour would 
seem to arise chiefly from the mental attitude of the Indian towards his 
employer, and this is a matter which it is difficult for the Government to 
deal with. Mr. Harcourt considers that the only remedy, as the Committee 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates point 
out, in paragraph 200 of their report, lies in constant vigilance on the part 
of Protector of Immigrants and his officers, and the Secretary of State has 
no reason to doubt that such vigilance is being exercised at the present 
moment. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. V. Fippes. 


The Secretary, Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Soctety. 


In a later letter, our correspondent, who admits that he is in ill-odour 
‘with the authorities in Mauritius, complains of the bias of the magistrates, 
with one or two exceptions, in favour of the planters, and the unsympathetic 
attitude of the Protector of Immigrants. He informs us that the Indian 
community were delighted to learn from Mr. Harcourt’s recent answer in 
Parliament that Indian emigration to Mauritius is to be brought to an end. 
The writer complains of tricks employed by sugar estates in order to 
induce coolies to re-indenture. Two or three months before their contract 
expires they are asked to re-engage; in cases of refusal they are set 
harder tasks than usual, and on non-completion sent to gaol, with the 
result that the contract is prolonged, or some charge is trumped up, 
¢.g., not returning tools to the estate. Some magistrates do not give the 
labourers their discharge ticket at the end of their term, but hand them 
over certificates of re-engagement, even against their will. He asks 
whether the Labour Law of 1878 cannot be abolished altogether (leaving 
the Indians to work as free men, by the day or month, like Creoles), or 
that, alternatively, the repeal of at least the penal provisions of that law 
for mere breaches of contract should be sought. 


Our correspondent is very grateful for the action taken by the Society 
in regard to coolie labour, and especially for the publication of the 
Organising Secretary’s pamphlet on the subject. 


We would refer further to the questions and answers in Parliament, 
reported on another page. 
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Wyasaland Watives. 


A PARAGRAPH in South Africa has announced that, as the result of a 
meeting between Mr. Burton, Minister for Native Affairs, and the Execu- 
tive of the Chamber of Mines, a determined effort is being made to reduce 
the high rates of mortality among Central African natives on the mines. 
Some £5,000 will be spent in supplying extra clothing for the boys, and 
there will also be stricter medical examination. . . Not unlikely, it is 
added, the greater care taken of the natives from Central Africa will result 
in the Rand becoming more popular among them, thus giving a further 
assurance of a continuity of the labour supply. 


A question was recently asked in the House of Commons on the same 
subject, which is given on another page. 


ee 


The Universal Races Congress. 


THE holding of this Congress, which sat for-four days in London at the 
end of July, was an event of real significance and good hope for the future. 
It seems to be generally admitted that it was the first Parliament of its 
kind that has ever been held; the delegates were of many different colours, 
races and faiths, representing both East and West, and such a meeting of 
peoples, between whom no distinction of ‘‘superior” and “inferior” races was 
recognised, cannot but mark an important stage towards a better under- 
standing between them and a truer appreciation of their various circum- 
stances and needs. It is easy, of course, to criticise such a Congress and 
to poke fun, as a writer in The Times did, at its members as a set of amiable 
idealists and ‘‘ millenniumists,”’ who refused to let the “‘ serious scientist” 
have his say. It is true, too, that the acoustic properties of the hall of the 
London University in South Kensington, where the meetings were held, 
were exceedingly bad, and that, in consequence, few of the speakers were 
properly heard. Moreover, the heat in the glass-roofed hall on those 
abnormal July days was tropical. For obvious reasons, the many papers 
which were presented to the Congress were taken as read; the speeches 
were of necessity arranged beforehand, and no discussion or debate was 
possible under the circumstances. 


From a large Conference, such as this, we can hardly expect any 
definite, formulated result that can be tabulated and exactly assessed. Its 
significance surely lies in showing that racial questions can be discussed in 
a spirit of sympathy and mutual understanding. Many of the Press 
criticisms on the Conference were, as the Secretary pointed out on the 
closing day, not justified by the facts; there had been meetings of anthro- 
pologists and experts in international law, at which unanimous resolutions 
had been carried. 
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Among those, who took part in the Congress, an interesting personality, 
who made one of the most striking contributions to its debates by his 
speech on “ The Modern Conscience in Relation to Racial Questions” was 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, of Atlanta University. This gentleman, who is 
one of the leaders of the coloured people in the United States, is a man of 
high literary attainments and wide culture, whose book, The Souls of Black 
Folk, attracted much attention a few years ago. Modest in manner and 
eminently clear and restrained in his way of stating his case, Dr. Du Bois is 
as far as possible removed from the popular idea of an ‘‘ agitator,” and he 
deeply impressed those who heard him at this and the other meetings at 
which he took part during his stay in London. Dr. Du Bois, as is known, 
takes a very serious view of the position of the race problem in the States, 
though he did not deal with the darker side in his addresses here. 


How clan.ant the lynching question is we have been recently reminded 
by the report of the revolting case which took place in the State of Penn- 
sylvania a few weeks ago, where, in Coatesville, which is described as “a 
quiet Quaker city of some 12,000 inhabitants,” a negro accused of killing a 
policeman was carried by a mob out of the hospital where he was lying and 
burned alive with torture. This is only one among many lynchings 
reported from America, but it is specially significant from the State in which 
it took place. ; 


We desire to draw attention to the very valuable collection of Papers* 
presented to the Races Congress, containing essays on a variety of subjects 
connected with the main purpose of the Congress, written by men of note 
of different races, and from many different points of view. We may 
mention, as of special interest to those who read these pages, the articles 
on “The Modern Conscience in Relation to Racial Questions,” contributed 
by the late Sir Charles Dilke, on the special subject of Indentured and 
Forced Labour, which we believe was written at the instance of our Society, 
and Mr. Joseph Burtt’s short supplement to that article; also articles by 
Sir Harry Johnston, on ‘“‘ The Negro and Negroid”; by Mr. Tengo Jabavu, 
on ‘‘ The Native Races of South Africa” ; by Sir Charles Bruce, on “The 
Treatment of Dependent Peoples” ; and by Dr. Du Bois, on ‘The Negro 
Race in the United States.” The volume is one of permanent interest and 
value. 





> 


The Fndians of British Columbia. 


Tue claims of the Indians in British Columbia to the lands possessed by 
their fathers, and now endangered by the number of incoming white 
settlers, have been brought before the Society by the Rev. Arthur E. 
O'Meara, representing an association known as “ The Friends of the 





* Papers on Inter-Racial Problems. Edited by G. Spiller. (P. S. King & Son.) 
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Indians of British Columbia,” and the Rev. Canon Tucker, of London, 


‘Ontario, representing the Moral and Social Reform Council of Canada, 


who have lately visited London in order to bring this matter before the 
Home Government. 


The subject was brought before the Aborigines Protection Society in 
April, 1909, by Mr. O'Meara, when the Committee provisionally promised 
him its support, if it should become necessary, in approaching the Colonial 
Office. 





OFFICERS OF THE GoLD Coast AUXILIARY OF THE A.-S. AND A. P. S. 
(The Secretary, Mr. Bannerman, is seated on left.) 


[Photo by Mrs. Harris. 


The case presented is briefly as follows :-— 


There are 25,000 Indians, of different tribes and languages, who have 
from time immemorial inhabited various well-defined portions of the Province 
of British Columbia. They have always claimed that they are entitled to 
an interest in all lands so possessed by their forefathers and not surrendered. 
Until the year 1870, as in other parts of Canada, the title so claimed had 
been acknowledged, both by the Imperial Government and by local Govern- 
ments. Ever since that year, however, it has been the policy of the local 
Government to deny that the Indians have any such title, and consequently 
from the time of Confederation no treaty has been made with any tribe of 


Indians. 
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By petition in 1909 the Indians asked the Imperial Government to 
submit their claims to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This 
petition was referred to the Government of Canada, which, as the Depart- 
ment of Justice advised that the judicial decision desired by the Indians 
should be secured, proposed a reference to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
which should be agreed to by the Dominion and provincial Governments, 
and entered upon negotiations to this end. 


The present Government of British Columbia, however, not only follows 
previous local Governments in holding a very strong view adverse to the 
claim of the Indians, but goes to the length of denying that there is any issue 
to be determined, and therefore was unwilling to agree to such reference. 


In October, 1910, a delegation representing both the “ Friends of the 
Indians” and the Moral and Social Reform Council, waited upon the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs, when 
the necessity of securing a decision of the Judicial Committee was fully 
conceded by the Ministers, and the Prime Minister recommended that the 
“Friends of the Indians” should make further representations to the 
Government of British Columbia. That Government, however, refused the 
desired reference on the ground that there was no issue regarding Indian 
title: 

In March last ninety-six Indian delegates presented a statement to the 
Provincial Government, strongly urging that their claim should be judicially 
determined, and in April Sir W. Laurier, Prime Minister of Canada, 
promised a deputation, which waited upon him, that a full report should be 
sent to the Imperial Government. 


On the 30th May a Special Committee of our Society was called, 


which, after hearing a statement from Mr. O’Meara and Canon Tucker, 
passed the following resolution and appointed several of its members, 
including the President, Vice-Chairman, Treasurers, etc., to co-operate 
with the “ Friends of the Indians.” 


Mr. 


‘*In view of the importance of securing full justice for the native races 
in all parts of the Empire, and of the fact that the claims of the Indians of 
British Columbia are a matter of Imperial concern, the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society expresses its sympathy with 
the aims of the Conference of Friends of the Indians of British Columbia in 
seeking to bring about as rapidly as possible a just solution of the problem 
presented by those claims, and its sense of the great importance of accom- 
plishing that object. The Committee expresses the hope that His Majesty’s 
Imperial Government will take such action as may be necessary to bring 
about a prompt and final settlement of the whole question of the Indian 
title in British Columbia. The Committee expresses the further hope that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies will grant the request made by the 
Friends of the Indians of British Columbia and the Moral and Social Reform 
Council of Canada for an early interview.” 


Mr. O’Meara was successful in obtaining an interview with 
Harcourt, and also with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. McBride, 
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the Premier of British Columbia, who were in London for the Coronation. 
As a result of these important interviews, and of the subsequent conference 
between the three Ministers, Mr. O’Meara was advised that the position 
had materially improved, and the subject is to be brought de movo before 
the Governments of Canada and British Columbia. 


In writing to the Secretary after the interviews at the Colonial Office, 
Mr. O’Meara expressed his appreciation of the Society’s help in accom- 
plishing the progress which had been made and his sense of the importance 
of the future co-operation of the Society in their efforts. 


“Both the Colonial Office and your Society,’ he wrote, “have now 
recognised that the claims of the Indians of British Columbia are a matter 
of Imperial concern. Our enterprise, therefore, would seem to be distinctly 
within the scope of the work undertaken by your Society. We do not, 
however, ask that your Society should assume financial responsibility, but 
only that such co-operation as may be possible be given.” 


At the July Committee meeting the following resolution was passed :— 


‘‘ The Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, understanding that the Friends of the Indians of British 
Columbia are, through the Rev. Arthur E. O’Meara, making an appeal 
for financial assistance in the important work which they have under- 
taken on behalf of the Indians to induce His Majesty’s Government 
to take steps to bring about a prompt and final settlement of the whole 
question of Indian title in British Columbia, commends that appeal as 
one which deserves the favourable and generous consideration of all 
interested in the safeguarding of the rights and interests of native 
races.” 


[The following contributions for this object have already been received :— 


Yo at 
Mr. H. J. Warde a ms ade x te EeiMe~e 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin... ae ot aa bi: 5 0 0 
Preb. H. E. Fox i ead oe ou asa 5 0 Oo 
Mr. E. W. Brooks _... ES shi ies veo) FRO NS 
Mr. J. F. W. Deacon... ee es pea seat: Sh ee 0 
Mr. W. A. Cadbury ... re oa, hae e904 FO OO 
Miss P. H. Peckover ... eae eae Pe ae 5 0 0 
Mr. Charles S. M. Bompas ... es + <a 232 0 
Mr. Joseph Rowntree... sie ae ane nat % 10. G0 
Mr. W. Carey Morgan ob i we at a ao 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. ... ony ree Jes 10 0 O 
Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P. faa a ea Sei 01.6 
Mr. W. A. Albright... ie She PS? Seyi HO O40 
4 Th : Sear ne “ei ase see ov sie 2. -@ 
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$nternational Conference on the Wegro. 


Dr. Booker WASHINGTON asks us to announce the Conference, which 
is to take place at the Tuskegee Institute next April, of persons interested 
in the work which is going on in Africa and elsewhere for the education 
and upbuilding of negro peoples—a project which he has had in mind 
for some years :— 


‘‘For this purpose,’’ he writes, “it has been determined to hold at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 
17th, 18th and rgth, 1912, an International Conference on the Negro. Such 
a Conference as this will offer the opportunity for those engaged in any 
kind of service in Africa, the West Indies and America, to become more 
intimately acquainted with the work and the problems of Africa and these 
other countries. Such a meeting will be valuable and helpful, also, in so 
far as it will give opportunity for a general interchange of ideas in organising 
and systematising the work of education of the native peoples in Africa and 
elsewhere, and the preparation of teachers for that work. Wider knowledge 
of the work that each is doing should open means of co-operation that do 
not now exist. 


‘*The object of calling this Conference at Tuskegee Institute is to 
afford an opportunity for studying the methods employed in helping the 
negro people of the United States, with a view of deciding to what extent 
Tuskegee and Hampton methods may be applied to conditions in these 
countries as well as to conditions in Africa. 

“It is hoped that numbers of people representing the different Govern- 
ments interested in Africa and the West Indies, as well as representatives 
from the United States and the countries of South America, will decide to 
attend this Conference. Especially it is urged that missionary and other 
workers in these various countries be present and take an active part in the 
deliberations of the Conference. 

‘‘It is desirable, in any case, to have any suggestions as to what might 
be done to make the work of the Conference more helpful to all concerned. 
The names of persons who would like to be present will be appreciated, and 
they are invited to be present and take part in the deliberations of the 
Conference. 

“Those who come to Tuskegee properly accredited will be welcomed 
and entertained as guests of the institution, and will be under no expense 
during their stay here.” 


Review. 
“THE ‘VOICE OF THE FOREST.” 
By Josern Burtt. 


Tuis book of African adventure has the real atmosphere of the Dark 
Continent in it, and it is clear that the author writes from personal 
experience, Its theme is simple, and serves as a setting for Mr. Burtt’s 
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representation of the state of things brought about in the Congo State and 
its confines by the excesses of the wild cannibal soldiery, known as the 
Revoltés or Vallecci, raiding, massacring, and pillaging whole villages of 
hapless natives with ruthless cruelty. 


The hero goes out to the Congo ona secret mission of investigation 
from the British Government, but he and his good-natured, easy-going 
friend, “‘ Jimmie,” are so stirred by the cruelties of the slavers and the 
sufferings of the natives that they organise a crusade, composed of a 
handful of Europeans and a friendly native tribe, to destroy the power of 
the Vallecci, and introduce order and civilisation into the African community 
when rid of their enemies. 


Mr. Burtt, who has done yeoman service to the anti-slavery cause, 
shows throughout his keen hatred of slavery, as well as of that spirit of 
contempt for the native as an inferior being fit only to be exploited for the 
white man’s personal ends, so common among Europeans. Jimmie takes a 
saner view, saying of his native carriers :— 


‘“‘ They are like a lot of puppies on their hind legs, and have about the 
same idea of responsibility ; but one can’t help liking them.” 


When in a night hurricane the boys in their terror creep into the 
hero’s tent and crouch beside his bed, he takes it to be ‘‘a symbol of the 
weak races seeking the protection of the strong,” and feels towards them 
as he never felt before. 


Marching inland from Benguella, the travellers come upon shackled 
corpses lying just off the route and a terrified slave-girl cowering in the 
bush. Knowing these to be remnants of a slave gang left to perish by the 
Portuguese traders, the Englishmen are fired with the desire to protect 
the innocent victims of human savagery, and a new enthusiasm is aroused 
within them. 


**Couldn’t sleep,” says Jimmie, when his friend asks him why he is 
walking about by night, ‘“‘the corpses in shackles got on my nerves. Can’t 
we do something to stop it? These slavers ought to be exterminated like 
vermin.” 

‘“We are not ratcatchers,” his friend replies, ‘‘ and the trouble lies in 
those islands where they are willing to pay long prices for labourers and ask 
no questions. Given a market, there will always be rascals to collect natives. 

You and I with our guns could take a village in half an hour.” 


The origin of the Revoltés is well described ; warlike cannibal tribes 
armed by the Congo State with Albini rifles, in order to force the people to 
bring in rubber, and “ backed up by the authority of white men, often as 
degraded as themselves,” they have raided a vast district for sixteen years, 
being constantly reinforced by malcontents. The natives they catch are 
sold to traders, from whom they get guns in exchange. 
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“ The whole district is rotten with slavery. Every trader buys and sells 
slaves ; he could hardly live without the traffic.” 


The expedition against the Vallecci is depicted with great spirit, and 
one of the most thrilling passages is that which describes the “ merry- 
making” of the leader,,Gunga, with his prisoners, before the attack is 
made upon him. 


, 


“That night shriek after shriek and guttural cries rang out over the 
quiet river. For the fiends that ever seek a resting-place had entered into 
the forms of men, and fed and pampered by every passion ; to-night they 
worked their will and made the hell that is man’s heritage if he seek it. 

A hyena sniffing blood crept near, his eyes glowing like balls of 
fire. . . . Hesat and waited and licked his lips. , 


On his return to England the hero is met with coldness by the 
Minister, who accuses him of having made war upon a friendly Power ; 
but he claims that he has merely stopped slaving in regions under the 
Brussels Act, by which England is bound to help explorers in suppressing 
the slave trade. 

The hero eventually returns to the Congo, with large plans of intro- 
ducing civilisation and legitimate industry. 


The book is written with great verve, and may be thoroughly com- 
mended to all interested in Congo questions, as well as to lovers of 
adventure and sport. 


The chapter on Benguella, that fever-stricken, pestilent city, may be 
mentioned as especially vivid, and the description of the Portuguese officials, 
with their exquisite courtesy, graceful language, and general futility when 
any work has to be done, is, we fear, drawn from the life. 


1 iainliillidinieteninves 


ANONYMOUS DONATION. 


Tue Secretary acknowledges with many thanks the receipt of a generous 
contribution of £25 in Postal Orders, addressed to him in an envelope 
bearing the postmark Lagos, Southern Nigeria, but containing no other 
clue te the sender. 


Worm 
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